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Abstract 

F oreign language telecollaboration offers innovations to enhance 
language instruction. Previous research has cited its use to 
develop linguistic skills and intercultural competence (Belz, 2003; 

Blake, 2013; Chun, 2015; O’Dowd, 2000; Schenker, 2014). This 
article reports preliminary outcomes of a pedagogical project which 
leveraged telecollaborative practices in both English and Spanish as a 
foreign language in order to document the processes of Intercultural 
Communicative Competence (ICC) development. 
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1. Introduction 


The notion that a cultural and linguistic synchronous exchange can enhance 
language learning is gaining ground in higher education in the Americas, where 
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the objective of producing interculturally competent citizens is a necessity. As 
educators search for ways to provide transformative learning experiences for all 
students regardless of socioeconomic background, interest in telecollaboration 
has increased. 

The integration of telecollaboration as a pedagogical tool in language teaching 
expands the treatment of cultures, which, according to Byram (1997), was 
previously nonexistent or limited to isolated facts and homogenous descriptions. 
While Lange (2003) found that teachers are often ill-prepared to teach cultures, 
telecollaboration addresses these limitations. Furthermore, telecollaboration is 
increasingly theorized to improve language proficiency, cultural knowledge and 
intercultural awareness (Chun, 2015). 

Multiple researchers have defined intercultural competence and ICC 
(e.g. Bennet, 1997; Byram, 1997; Deardorff, 2006; Sanhueza Henriquez, 
Paukner Nogues, San Martin, & Friz Carrillo, 2012), with the distinction 
pertaining to the use of language to build relationships. As telecollaboration 
practices grow, it is critical to understand how this pedagogical tool contributes 
to development of ICC. 

This article reports preliminary outcomes of a pedagogical project leveraging 
telecollaborative practices in both English and Spanish, documenting 
developmental processes of intercultural sensitivity and ICC. The overarching 
research questions are: 

• What is the effect of telecollaboration on students’ linguistic 
development? 

• How does student engagement in telecollaboration affect the 
development of ICC and intercultural sensitivity? 

This report focuses on a preliminary set of data, part of a larger study using 
multiple tools to assess ICC and intercultural sensitivity. 
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2. Methods 

2.1. Context 

Instructors of English in Colombia and Spanish in the United States developed 
a joint program to integrate telecollaboration into course design. The faculty 
engaged students in synchronous, one to one video conferencing and asynchronous 
discussion board interactions between September and November 2015. The 
curricular program focused on the telecollaborative cultural exchange embedded 
into the course. 

2.2. Participants 

The participants (N= 38; 25 females, 13 males) were enrolled in an English IV 
course in Colombia and an Intermediate Spanish I course in the United States. 
The age range of participants was 18 to 24. Given the nature of self-selection in 
course matriculation, participants were not assigned at random. 

2.3. Structure of telecollaborative sessions 

A five step pedagogical design was created, based on the description of ICC 
development proposed by Liddicoat and Scarino (2013), which highlights 
noticing, comparing, reflecting and interacting. First, students prepared 
for telecollaborative sessions with a pre-task assignment, examining their 
own cultures. The pre-task findings were shared in class. The interactive 
telecollaborative task was then recorded. Following the session, students posted 
a reflection to a discussion board. The final step was a class discussion. 

2.4. Data collection 

Data were collected from surveys, pre and post interviews in the target language, 
recorded telecollaborative sessions, reflective discussion board posts and self- 
reflective post surveys. The reflection data from the online forum and recorded 
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telecollaborative sessions have not yet been analyzed and do not appear as part 
of this article. 

2.4.1. Pre and post surveys 

Two surveys, adapted from Vila (2004), were administered at the commencement 
of the course of study and at the end of the treatment to measure intercultural 
sensitivity and ICC. The Scale of Intercultural Sensitivity (SIS) consists of 22 items 
measuring the affective aspects of ICC and includes five dimensions: engagement 
in intercultural communication, respect for different cultures, confidence in 
intercultural communication, enjoyment of intercultural interactions, and attention 
during intercultural communication. The Test of ICC consists of 18 situations, of 
which nine measure cognitive competencies and nine behavioral competencies of 
ICC. The objectives of the test are to evaluate abilities to interpret aspects of verbal 
and nonverbal communication and levels of flexibility in multicultural contexts. 
Adaptations to both tools proved necessary to address age and cultural context. 

2.4.2. Pre and post target language interview 

Structured oral interviews were administered to assess linguistic levels at the 
commencement of the course and following the treatment. Participants were 
interviewed by the native speaking professor of their language of study. The 
interview included elicitations and responses pertaining to self descriptions, 
justifications of major area of study, comparisons and contrasts between student 
and best friend, descriptions of family gatherings and opinions regarding national 
celebrations. All interviews were recorded. 

2.5. Data analysis 

Qualitative analyses were applied to the test and survey ICC data. The researchers 
looked at average responses across all participants for the three categories of 
questions established previously by Vila (2004): non-verbal skills, verbal skills 
and cultural components. The analyses were performed separately for the two 
groups in order to qualitatively compare mean responses for each category. Pre 
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and post target language interviews were analyzed according to the illustrative 
scales in the Common European Framework of Reference for languages 
(Council of Europe, 2001), specifically global description, self-assessment grid, 
qualitative aspects of spoken language use, overall listening comprehension, 
overall spoken interaction, understanding a native speaker interlocutor and 
conversation. A global assessment was determined and a level assigned for each 
participant prior to and following the treatment. The interviews were analyzed 
by the native speaking professor of their language of study. 


3. Preliminary results 

3.1. Structured oral interview results 


Both groups demonstrated changes in oral proficiency development between 
pre and post treatment. Of the 13 students who completed both pre and post 
interviews in English, only one remained in level A 1 at the end of the study. The 
remainder of students advanced to a higher level. In Spanish, post evaluation 
results revealed that only three subjects remained at the A1 level following the 
treatment (see Figure 1). 

Figure 1. Pre and post interview USA and Colombian students 



■ Pre USA 

■ Post USA 

■ Pre Colombia 

■ Post Cotomfea 


CEFR Levels 
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3.2. Survey of intercultural sensitivity and ICC results 

A comparison of survey results suggest slight gains overall for both groups and 
potential growth in the attitudinal, cognitive and behavioral components of ICC. 
With regards to the affective aspects of ICC, specifically, student disposition to 
interact with those of other cultures, students showed potential gains in nearly all 
five dimensions of the SIS. Both groups showed positive growth in two dimensions: 
implications for interaction with others and level of enjoyment of interaction with 
others. The United States students scored higher post compared to pre assessment 
regarding confidence and attention during interactions. Only the Colombia group 
showed increased scores pertaining to respect for different cultures (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Intercultural communicative competence 



Cognitive Competency Behavioral Competency 


■ (Pre) Non Verbal skills (Colombia) 

□ (Post) Non Verbal skills (Colombia) 

■ (Pre) Non Verbal skills (USA) 
Q(Post) Non Verbal skills (USA) 

■ (Pre) Verbal skills (Colombia) 
s (Post) Verbal skills (Colombia) 

■ (Pre) Verbal skills (USA) 

□ (Post) Verbal skills (USA) 

■ (Pre) Cultural Elements (Colombia) 
n(Post) Cultural Elements (Colombia) 

■ (Pre) Cultural Elementss (USA) 
s(Post)Cultural Elements(USA) 


According to pre and post score comparisons of the SIS and the test of ICC, each 
group showed a tendency toward increased tolerance of other cultures, both in 
average scores on test items and in average overall test scores. 
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4. Discussion 

Although we report gains in linguistic proficiency, this preliminary report is a 
limited subset of all data from this project. Data reported here does not include a 
comparison group, and consequently the gains in linguistic competencies cannot 
be attributed solely to telecollaboration. However, additional data sources 
mentioned may provide insights, allowing for a breakdown of components of 
telecollaboration that led to the gains. 

The five step process of the telecollaborative sessions overlapped with 
classroom activities. Due to this design, telecollaboration was an integral part 
of the curriculum. Chun (2015) notes that as telecollaboration becomes more 
crucial to program protocol, the development of ICC cannot be separated from 
the classroom-based activities that support it. 

Group comparisons present some noteworthy tendencies. The U.S. students grew 
in confidence and attention to others. This may suggest that telecollaboration 
offers students a means of increasing their confidence level in interactions, 
specifically ones that cause anxiety in situations beyond their comfort zones. 
U.S. students made progress in active listening skills necessary for interacting 
in global settings. Interestingly, Colombian students made gains in the area of 
respect for others different than themselves. Awareness of others, exploration of 
difference, respect for peers and reduced anxiety during interactions with peers 
from foreign lands are reasons that telecollaboration is a useful tool in foreign 
language higher education. 

Despite shortcomings of this report, the data sheds light on the fact that 
important components of telecollaboration leading to ICC development 
could be culture specific. Future studies may permit researchers to tease 
out dimensions of the telecollaborative process that depend on cultural 
environments. In our case, this preliminary data suggests that ICC growth is 
possible in an exolingual environment which integrates telecollaboration into 
course design. Further work is needed in order to document how the cultural 
settings influence development of ICC. 
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5. Conclusion 

Telecollaboration offers the potential to develop ICC and is particularly useful for 
populations in which linguistic and cultural interactions outside of the classroom 
do not readily exist. In this context, telecollaboration becomes a viable if not a 
necessary strategy to develop ICC. The five step process created for this study 
serves as a model of practice. Finally, growth differences in ICC development 
suggest that cultural environments may influence aspects of telecollaboration. 
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